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IBRARIANS have beén 

much interested in a four- 

teen-page booklet which lists 
Compton articles new or exten- 
sively revised during the period 
from 1937 to 1942. This book- 
let, which will be sent free upon 
request, is more than a summary of 
Compton editorial accomplishments, for 
in its main outlines it reflects highly sig- 
nificant national and international trends. 


Five pages listing new and revised ar- 
ticles on countries in every continent in- 
dicate a tremendous widening of our 
horizon of interest and it is not surprising 
that new articles were required on many 
countries including Japan, China, Ice- 
land, the East and West Indies, and all 
the Latin American republics. And we 
realize even more clearly how our world 
is changing when we note the many new 
and revised articles required in such 
fields as natural science, applied science 
and industry, conservation, national de- 
fense, and biography. 


A modest note in this booklet referring 
to the complete revision and expansion 
of the Fact-Index is a marvel of under- 
statement, for in all sections of the coun- 
try there are people like myself who now 
rely almost entirely upon this feature of 
the encyclopedia for quick information 
on obscure people, places, and terms 
which crop up continuously in the news. 


ommenl 


One librarian whom I recently 
visited was frantically searching 
for information on Birobidjan, a 
Jewish state in Russia. “It 
couldn’t possibly be in Comp- 
ton’s, could it?” “Probably not,” 
I answered modestly, thinking we 
had met a minor Waterloo. But we 
looked, and it was! 


During the current campaigns in Africa, 
a member of our editorial staff has been 
making a check of the Fact-Index to see 
how many minor cities and towns are 
covered with fact entries. The results are 
gratifying, for most of the names which 
news broadcasters are pronouncing and 
mispronouncing are listed with that brief 
but essential information which is all we 
can digest as we breathlessly follow our 
armies on their march. Agadir, Casa- 
blanca, Rabat, Oran, Constantine, Bone, 
Bizerte, and Sidi Bel Abbes are but a few 
of these place names. The Compton 
text, by the way, includes new or revised 
articles on Libya, Liberia, Tunisia, and 
other African countries which are in the 
main channel of interest. 


The Compton War Volume is such an 
indispensable tool in both adult and juve- 
nile departments of every library that it 
needs no comment save a reminder that 
it has gone into its eighth edition, has 
been reset in letterpress, and has been 
largely revised and expanded. 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
James Brendan Connolly, Sea Writer First Class’ 


By GERALD Carr TREACY, S.J., President, 


Brooklyn Preparatory School 


James Brendan Connolly is a_ real 
sailor. A real sailor knows and loves the 
sea and is more at home on sea than on 
land. Because he is a real sailor the sea 
lives in his books and stories. It vibrates 
through his talk. For he writes as he 
talks. A great many writers of sea stories 
write about the sea. They are landsmen. 
They do not go down to the sea in ships. 
They picture it from shore even though 
they may be aboard ship. Conrad to my 
mind is one of these. But when you open 
the pages of a James B. Connolly book, 
you are sure to feel the waves under you. 
You are on board and no mistake about it. 

James Brendan Connolly has used the 
short story as his medium. And he is a 
master of that medium. It is a typical 
American medium. Poe and O. Henry 
have made it such. And they have had 
a host of followers. Of course British, 
French, and Russian writers have used 
this medium, too. But real American 
writers like Poe and O. Henry and Con- 
nolly have put an unmistakable Ameri- 
can stamp on the short story. To James 
Brendan Connolly the sphere of the short 
story is action. That is his philosophy of 
the short story. As soon as action lags 
the short story dies. From the opening 
sentence to the close there should be 
movement, and growing movement. 

You will find his theory of short story 
writing in his Hiker Joy. This book is a 


1. Seaman First Class is a U. S. Navy rating. 
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series of short stories centered around a 
real American boy. He is not a pretty 
boy. He is tough. And he is as good as 
he is tough. He upsets, of course, a lot 
of theories of arm-chair sociologists who 
identify goodness with soap and water 
and nice clothes. Hiker Joy has none 
of these. But Hiker Joy has goodness. 
Hiker Joy is straight and clean though his 
environment is dead against him. His 
environment is such that almost any 
modern textbook on sociology would 
prove that nothing could come from it 
but immorality. According to the best 
modern sociological theories, Hiker’s ca- 
reer should climax in a_reformatory 
which rarely reforms or in a prison cell. 

Hiker Joy upsets those theories. That 
is why you will find him so refreshing 
and stimulating. Hiker Joy comes from 
a poor home. It is poor in the terrible 
sense not in the blessed sense. It is poor 
because it is nothing more than four walls 
and a roof. The boy from such a setting 
makes straight for the street; lives his 
nights and days on the street. The Gang 
is his home and his outlet. 

The common exclamation about Hiker 
would be: “See how unfortunate he is 
because his environment made him weak 
and everyone must necessarily be weak 
coming from such an encironment.” This 
is only partially true. Environment helps 
but it is not everything. We surely want 
the best possible home environment for 
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the best possible human development. 
But there is something we must remem- 
ber too, that Hiker shows us if we follow 
him through his adventures. It is this: 
that no matter what the environment 
the big heart can rise above it, and do 
big things in life, and do good to a lot of 
people. 

When I once asked James Connolly 
where he found Hiker, he feplied: 
“Along the docks of South Boston.” He 
did, too. But you can also find Hiker 
Joy anywhere in an American city where 
slums occupy the place of playgrounds. 
We are fighting the battle of the slums 
now. And well we might after allowing 
unjust economic conditions to build slums 
and make home life a mockery for many 
a generation of Hiker Joys. The point is, 
Hiker Joy rose above it. He was truly 
the forgotten boy who is much more 
tragic than the forgotten man. He was 
the homeless boy. His home was a box 
of excelsior along the New York water 
front. He proved the social instinct by 
traveling with his gang much more tell- 
ingly than a thousand textbooks in soci- 
ology could do. He fought with life as 
a member of The Jack O’Lanterns, and 
he worked out a very sound philosophy 
of life with experience as his textbook. 
He was loyal to the code of his group. 
And when the right and decent thing 
loomed up before him, he went right 
forward to accomplish it. 


If you know the American boy you 
can appreciate Hiker Joy. For he is the 
American boy. James Connolly knows 
the American boy, and so he lets this 
boy write about himself. The boy wants 
to tell his stories and he goes to an older 
man, Bill Green, for direction and ad- 
vice. That is the set-up of the book. It 
is an unusual one. For Bill Green is 
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what our American educators would call 
an uneducated man. In the sense that 
he has had little schooling he is unedu- 
cated. In the more important and truer 
sense that he has a sound philosophy of 
life, Bill Green could educate many a 
supposed educator. If you know James 
B. Connolly you know at once that Bill 
Green is giving Connolly’s ideas on writ- 
ing. What Newman did superbly for a 
university audience in his lecture on 
Literature, Connolly does superbly for a 
popular audience through Bill Green and 
Hiker Joy. 

Newman in his essay on literature puts 
very plainly the simple truth that “style 
is thinking out in language”. Of course 
he stresses a number of other things so 
well, that anyone giving a bit of study to 
this essay can find out what style means. 
Above all, Newman hammers on the 
value of thought. Well, Newman’s idea 
of good writing is Connolly’s. With Con- 
nolly thought is paramount. Hiker Joy 
wants to write, and so he goes to Bill 
Green, as other boys would go to their 
teachers of English. Bill Green goes to 
the heart of good writing and he goes 
there by the road of slang or dialect. At 
least that is what it would be called by 
the academic critic. But it is the lan- 
guage of the Water Front, and if Bill 
Green used correct English he would not 
be Bill Green. He vocalizes his own 
thought as it is in his own mind, a mind 
untouched by a college English course. 


“Grammar an’ spellin’ are good 
things to know, same as army ’n navy 
regulations, but not to be stopped by 
when the order’s to go forward,” Bill 
Green explains. “Do you know what 
you want to say?” 

“Sure I do,” I says. 

“Then go ahead and say it the way 
you want to say it, an’ forget the rest,” 
is Bill Green’s precept. 


James Brendan Connolly, Sea Writer First Class 


When Hiker Joy gets well into his 
book, he goes back to Bill Green and 
asks for points on story telling. The 
points he receives on authorship and 
short-story writing, contain Connolly’s 
philosophy on the art of story telling. 

“The Yastor Libry,” continues Bill, 

“is crowded with four and five and 

six hundred page best sellers that 

coulda been told in twenty pages, and 
* the tired reader not miss anything. 

From the Yarabian Knights to old 

Homer and all the way down, to good 

story tellers never loafed too much 

once they began to tell a story.” 

James B. Connolly holds that the big 
idea of the short story is action. “The 
difference between a novel and a short 
story is generally a few hundred pages,” 
declares Bill Green. “A novel is mostly 
talky, talky and a story mostly doing, 
isn’t it?” 

In giving some space to Hiker Joy, it 
might appear that Connolly is a dialect 
writer. That is only partially true. But 
this is true, that when dialect is the best 
vehicle for thought Connolly never hesi- 
tates to use it. In that he is true to the 
principle of real writing. The word is 
the vehicle of the thought. Style is the 
thinking out in language. Style is not 
something added from without. So spoke 
Newman. No one has spoken better. 

Our present world is the world of word 
tossers. Both in our speaking world and 
in our writing world. A new novel ap- 
pears and the publishers boast of its thou- 
sands of words. As if words made writ- 
ing or literature. Now in the years that 
Connolly has been writing he has never 
been a word tosser. He writes because 
he has something to say. He says it as 
simply and as strongly as he can. His 
words are his instruments. 


More than twenty years ago I read 
Hiker Joy. In October, 1920 I wrote it 
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up in America. Time and time again 
afterward when teaching the precepts of 
literature to college classes, I used it as a 
supplementary text. Let anyone who is 
teaching English and who loves the writ- 
ten word try it and see if there is not a 
mine of information in this story. 

In those faraway days James Connolly 
wrote me: 

Thank you for your review of Hiker 
Joy. Double thanks I should say for 
Bill and Hiker, who never, either of 
them preached our Church dogma. 

Both Hiker and Bill are saturated 
with Catholic philosophy, as are, I 
think, all my decent characters. And 
there is a point: A fellow like myself 
can have about every good deed his 
hero does, prompted by a motive 
which is the result of a Catholic train- 
ing or inheritance, but if he does not 
get on a platform and shout Catholic 
dogma in every passing ear, our Cath- 
olic journals will never let on by the 
faintest sign, that they know he is on 
earth at all. 

To my way of thinking it is a mistake 
for a writer who can reach an out- 
side non-Catholic audience to preach 
dogma. You of the cloth can do a 
much better job at that than we 
writers. But we may be able to get 
an audience of people who could never 
be coaxed or lured or dragged into a 
church aisle. Such people are more 
likely to be influenced by the general 
tenets of our Church than by its spe- 
cial ones. Let us preach and away 
they go. 

Let it be remembered that Catholic 
journals or the Catholic Press of the days 
that were, is not the Catholic Press of 
our day. In fairness to Connolly it may 
be said that the Catholic Press of his day 
was slow to recognize him for what he 
was and for what he was doing in the 
writing game. He was really teaching 
Catholic truth, in story after story, in 
fine limpid English, in slang and in dia- 
lect. But he was not preaching. So the 
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Catholic Press of his early days, missed 
him. 

When I first met him the World War 
had just ended. At Boston College where 
I was sent from an army camp, we were 
introducing a course in journalism. James 
Connolly lived right near the college, and 
came over frequently to watch athletic 
practice and talk with the Jesuits. One 
day I asked him if he would give his ideas 
on the short story to the class that I was 
responsible for. It was the class in jour- 
nalism. I explained to him that we were 
working the class in this manner. The 
job that was mine was to give the boys 
two periods a week on the precepts of 
writing and literature, and then one per- 
iod a week I tried to get the newspaper 
and magazine writers in the Boston area 
to give a period on their own special 
subjects. 

We had managing editors, rewrite men, 
editorial writers, reporters, the general 
group of men in and around Boston, who 
were in the modern writing field. Con- 
nolly thought it was a good idea in the 
teaching of English. Our conversation 
ran about as follows: 

“I’m all for it. But I never lecture. 
Haven’t been near a platform as far 
back as I can remember.” 

“You need not lecture. Come into 
the class and talk your ideas on short 
story writing. 

“Sure. I'll do it.” 

On the day he came and walked into 
the classroom, just like a sailor getting on 
board ship, he said: “Don’t forget, Ill do 
it in my own way.” 


He surely did. He gave a most com- 
plete exposition of the philosophy of the 
short story in the language and set-up of 
a baseball game. It was masterly. And 
I feel the class got more than if hours 
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had been spent on books about the writ- 
ing of short stories. Certainly I did. 


Let me pick up another book of stories 
by Connolly and see what he has in 
mind. For that is my tribute to him as a 
man in this modern writing world. He 
always has something in mind when he 
sets out to write. He gets it off his mind 
and into the mind of the reader because 
he writes what he thinks, and will not 
waste words. Once I asked him what 
was in his mind when he wrote a certain 
group of stories that I had just finished 
reading. This is his reply: 

The last three paragraphs of The 
Three Fair Wishes contain what comes 
pretty near being my conception of the 
true hero. The man who is so inher- 
ently a hero that he doesn’t know that 
he is one at all. In What Price for 
Fish, I am at it again, emphasizing in 
almost propaganda crudeness, the dif- 
ference between the much advertised 
ocean liner captain and the skipper of 
the little Gloucesterman. In Rolling 
On to Athens, I take the case of the 
young chap from the little athletic 
club in South Boston who delivers the 
goods, and the carefully nursed athlete 
from the big athletic club who does 
not deliver, and again compare results 
with rewards. A Port in France is a 
sketch, not a story of the good work 
done by the men over there who 
wanted to get to the front and didn’t. 
I am strong for the men who got to 
the trenches, but there were some good 
men who did not, men I met myself. 
The Sugar Ship is meant to be merely 
a humorous story of salvage work, but 
incidentally it is a slap at the Efficiency 
Expert who is not an expert. I com- 
pare him, this time not using the 
propaganda method, with the boss 
plumber who is a real efficiency ex- 
pert and does not know it. Not Down 
In the Log isn’t much. I wanted to 
tell one more story of an old friend of 
my fictions, Alec Corning, a_ type 
rather than an individual. It is crude- 
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ly done with the moral too obvious, 

but I expect to read many a criticism 

to the effect that it is the best story 
in the book. 

During quite a long life James Brendan 
Connolly has written a great deal. What 
I claim is that he is supreme in the field 
of the sea-short-story. Take his best and 
compare it with any other writer’s best, 
and form your own pinion. I have been 
asked for mine. Here you have it. 

The last book of Connolly that I read 
was Canton Captain. It came out last 
year. It is not a short story. It is a tale 
of a New England skipper in the sailing 
vessel days. It is a fine character study 
done in fine English. Having read nearly 
all of Connolly’s short stories I took up 
this book with some misgivings. Could 
he sustain the interest of the reader, in 
this longer vein of writing? He certainly 
could and does. Read it and see. 

In this brief appreciation I have con- 
fined myself to a few of James Brendan 
Connolly’s writings. That is, I think, as 
it should be. If I have overestimated or 
underestimated, that is not as it should 
be. What I have tried to do is to show 


the man I know. Others may disagree. - 


They are welcome to. James Brendan 
Connolly may disagree. We have often 
disagreed. He is welcome to. But what 
| have written has been a labor of love. 
It is right I think to say that and make 
an end. 


James Brendan Connolly was born in 
Boston, October 28, 1868. He won the 
first modern Olympic championship at 
Athens, 1896. In 1914 he won the Col- 
liers Short Story Contest; one of the 
judges was President Theodore Roosevelt. 
He was correspondent for Colliers, in 
Mexico, 1914, and in Europe 1917-18. 
He is a member of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, and the Army of 
Santiago de Cuba. Author — Out of 
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Gloucester (1902), The Seiners (1904), 
Crested Seas (1907), Running Free 
(1917), Open Water (1910), The 
Trawler (1914), Hiker Joy (1920), Steel 
Decks (1925), The Book of Gloucester 
Fishermen (1927), Navy Men (1937), 
Port of Gloucester (1940), Canton Cap- 
tain (1941). 
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Magazines in the Private Catholic High School 


Libraries in Illinois’ 
By SISTER Mary ANNETTE, O.S.F. 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa 


Since magazines today form such an 
important part of high school library 
literature, the writer considered that a 
study of magazines actually held by a 
representative number of Catholic high 
school libraries would be an aid to librar- 
ians of other Catholic high schools in 
selecting magazines for their school li- 
braries. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. A. W. 
Clevenger, Secretary of the Committee 
on Admissions to Secondary Schools in 
Illinois, access was had to the files in the 
office of the High School Visitor to the 
part of the report submitted annually by 
all high schools accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and approved by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, entitled, “Lists 
of All Periodicals Received This Year 
(1941-1942) by This High School”. One 
hundred and one from a total of one 
hundred and eight private Catholic high 
school libraries reported a list of their 
holding of magazines. It is of interest to 
note that in all, 417 different titles of 
magazines were found. These titles were 
tabulated and arranged according to fre- 
quency by size of school. The high 
schools were divided by enrollment into 
the four groups used by the North Cen- 
tral Association, viz.: fewer than 200, 
200-499, 500-1000, and over 1000 pupils. 


1. This article forms the conclusion of a longer and more 
exhaustive study of this subject made by the author. 
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Arrangement of schools by enrollment 
makes possible a comparison between the 
magazines found in the smaller high 
schools and those found in the larger 
ones. Obviously, the smaller the high 
school the fewer the magazines and the 
more crucial their selection. Moreover, 
in the smaller schools the program is less 
elective and consequently fewer highly 
specialized magazines are likely to be se- 
lected than in the larger high schools. 

Table I shows a list of the first fifteen 
Catholic magazines with their percentage 
of frequency in the high schools grouped 
according to enrollment. It will be noted 
that The Catholic Digest is found in 84 
per cent of the smaller schools. This 
per cent is somewhat higher than the 
total of 81 per cent for all the high 
schools. The greater popularity of this 
magazine in the smaller high schools is 
due primarily to the fact that it contains 
selected articles from many Catholic 
magazines. This condensed information 
is especially valuable in those schools 
where only a limited number of maga- 
zines can be purchased. 

That larger high schools hold more of 
the individual Catholic magazines is evi- 
denced by the fact that The Common- 
weal, The Catholic World, and The Ave 
Maria are found in 82 per cent of high 
schools having an enrollment of 500 to 
999, but the percentages of these same 
three magazines in high schools of less 
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Table I 
Tue PERCENTAGE OF FREQUENCY OF THE First FirFrEEN CATHOLIC MAGAZINES 
IN THE HicH ScHoots GroupeD BY ENROLLMENT 


Fewer than % 200-499 % 500-999 % 1000 or more % 
200 pupils pupils pupils pupils 
1. Catholic 84 1. America 79 1. Ave Maria 82 1. America 100 
Digest 2. Catholic 79 2. Catholic 82 2. Catholic 75 
2. America 82 Digest Digest Digest 
3. Catholic 50 3. Sign 64 3. Catholic 82 3. Commonweal 75 
School 4. Extension 55 World 4. Extension 75 
Journal 5. Queen’s 43 4. Commonweal 82 5. Queen’s 75 
4. Queen’s 50 Work 5. Sign 73 Work 
Work 6. Catholic 43 6. America 64 6. Sign 75 
5. Sign 50 World 7. Catholic 64 7. Ave Maria 50 
6. Extension 43 7. Ave Maria 38 World 8. Catholic 50 
7. Catholic 34 8. Catholic 38 8. Queen’s 64 Action 
Woman's Woman’s Work 9. Catholic 50 
World World 9. Extension 55 Boy 
8. Ave Maria 31 9. Catholic 36 10. Catholic 45 10. Catholic 50 
9. OurSunday 29 School School Mind 
Visitor Journal Journal 11. Catholic 50 
10. Journal of 27 10. Journal of 33 11. Christian 45 Science 
Religious Religiotis Family Journal 
Instruction Instruction 12. Journal of 36 12. Catholic 50 
11. Catholic 25 11. Commonweal 33 Religious Worker 
Action 12. Catholic 33 Instruction 13. Christian 50 
12. Catholic 25 Action 13. Messenger 36 Family 
Mind 13. Messenger 33 of the 14 Messenger 50 
13. Messenger 25 of the Sacred Heart of the 
of the Sacred Heart 14. Science 36 Sacred 
Sacred Heart 14. Catholic 31 Counselor Heart 
14. Catholic 23 Mind 15. Catholic 27 15. Our 50 
World 15. Catholic 26 Woman's Sunday 
15. Catholic 20 Library World Visitor 
Boy World 


than 200 enrollment are 18 per cent, 28 
per cent, and 32 per cent respectively. 
The total percentage for these three mag- 
azines is considerably decreased by the 
smaller high schools and is found to be 
34 per cent, 38 per cent, and 41 per cent 
respectively. 

To show that there is also a rather 
large variation in general magazines Table 
II lists the first fifteen magazines in order 
of frequency as found in the high schools 
arranged according to enrollment. 


As the Reader’s Digest selects articles 
from the best general periodicals and 
actually succeeds in giving the pith of 
the original article, it has great popularity 
in the small high school libraries where 
only a limited number of magazines can 
be purchased. Table II shows that the 
Reader’s Digest is listed first in the high 
schools having an enrollment of less than 
200 pupils, second in those high schools 
having an enrollment from 500-999 
pupils, and sixth on the list of each of 
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the other two high school groupings. 
The articles selected are well written and 
usually of lasting interest. This Digest 
includes all magazines, both general and 
Catholic. 

The position of the Catholic Digest 
and the Reader’s Digest in the rank of 
percentage of holding is about the same. 
This fact points to the tendency for high 
schools to favor good condensations of 
longer articles. It is well known that 
the phenomenon of digests in current 
magazines publication relates to adult 
readers as well as to the adolescent. 
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The National Geographic magazine has 
the distinction of having a frequency of 
100 per cent in high schools having an 
enrollment from 500 to 999 pupils. In 
each of the two groups of smaller high 
schools it is listed third, while in the 
high schools having an enrollment of 
1000 or more, it is found listed eleventh. 
Its position in these schools results from 
two factors: this group has only a few 
high schools; consequently a great varia- 
tion exists in percentages of reported 
holdings; and finally the magazines are 
listed in alphabetic order in frequency, 


Table II 
CHoIce OF First FirTEEN GENERAL MAGAZINES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 


PERCENTAGE OF FREQUENCY. 


THE HicH SCHOOLS ARE 


GrouprepD ACCORDING TO ENROLLMENT. 


Fewer than % 200-499 %o 500-999 %o 1000 or more % 
200 pupils pupils pupils pupils 
1. Reader’s 70 1. News Week 76 1. National 100 1. Current 100 
Digest 2. Reader’s 71 Geographic History 
2. News Week 61 Digest 2. Nature 91 2. News Week 100 
3. National 57 3. National 67 Magazine 3. Scholastic 100 
Geographic Geographic 3. Wilson 91 4. Hygeia 75 
4. Scholastic 50 4. English 55 Library 5. Nature 75 
5. Nature 41 Journal Bulletin Magazine 
Magazine 5. Scholastic 55 4. Current 73 6. Reader's 75 
6. Time 39 6. Wilson 55 History Digest 
7. Wilson 39 Library 5. News Week 73 7. Atlantic 50 
Library Bulletin 6. Reader’s 73 Monthly 
Bulletin 7. Nature 48 Digest 8. Etude 50 
8. Popular 29 Magazine 7. Hygeia 73 9. English 50 
Science 8. Current 36 8. English 64 Journal 
Monthly History Journal 10. Harper's 50 
9. English 27 9. Popular 36 9. Popular 64 Magazine 
Journal Science Science 11. National 50 
10. Saturday 27 Monthly Monthly Geographic 
Evening 10. Time 33 10. Scholastic 64 12. Popular 50 
Post 11. Popular 31 11. Atlantic 55 Mechanics 
11. Business 23 Mechanics Monthly 13. Saturday 50 
Education 12. Saturday 31 12. Social 55 Evening 
12. Current 23 Evening Studies Post 
History Post 13. Popular 55 14. Saturday 50 
13. Etude 23 13. Science 31 Mechanics Review of 
14. Gregg 23 News 14. Sautrday 45 Literature 
Writer 14. Gregg 29 Evening 15. Science 50 
15. Popular 20 Writer Post News 
Mechanics 15. Hygeia 29 15. Time 45 Letter 
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so consequently the National Geographic 
is found quite far down the list. 

The magazine, Time, has an interesting 
showing. Like the Reader’s Digest, it has 
the greatest frequency in the smaller 
high schools with enrollments less than 
200 pupils. In this group it is listed 
sixth. As the size of the high school in- 
creases, Time shows a sharp decline. 
In the school having 200-499 pupils, it is 
found tenth, in the high schools having 
500-999 pupils, fifteenth. Since it has a 
percentage of only 25 in the schools hav- 
ing an enrollment of over 1000 pupils, it 
is not found in Table II of this article. 
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five magazines ranking highest in fre- 
quency, twelve are general magazines and 
thirteen are Catholic magazines. And of 
the first fifty, twenty-seven are general 
and twenty-three are Catholic. 

Are these magazines among the best 
that can be selected for Catholic high 
school libraries? Are standards available 
for judging magazines? The answer to 
the latter question is that there are two 
suitable scales for rating magazines for 
high school libraries which, although 
made several years ago, are still good: 
viz., the scale presented by Walter Cros- 
by Eells for evaluating general magazines 


Table III 


CHoice oF First TEN Macazines IN HicH ScHooLs For Boys ONLY, 
FoR GirkLs ONLY AND IN CO-EDUCATIONAL HiGH SCHOOLS 


Boys % of Girls % of Co-educational % of 
Only frequency Only frequency frequency 
1. Catholic Digest 80 1. America 82 1. Catholic 88 
2. Reader’s Digest 80 2. Catholic Digest 78° Digest 
3. National 80 3. Newsweek 66 2. Newsweek 88 

Geographic 4. Reader’s Digest 64 3. America 77 
4. America 76 5. Catholic School 64 4. Reader's 77 
5. Popular Science 76 Journal Digest 

Monthly 6. English Journal 62 5. National 62 
6. Popular 72 7. Wilson Library 62 Geographic 

Mechanics Bulletin 6. Scholastic 62 
7. Newsweek 60 8. National 60 7. Sign 58 
8. Sign 60 Geographic 8. Extension 54 
9. Saturday 56 9. Nature 9. Queen’s Work 50 

Evening Post Magazine 10. Wilson Library 38 
10. Catholic World 52 | 10. Sign 60 Bulletin 


As a final comparison of magazines in 
Catholic high schools of various sizes and 
types, Table III presents the choice of the 
first ten magazines, both general and 
Catholic, with their percentage of fre- 
quency in the high schools for boys only, 
in those for girls only and in the co-edu- 
cational high schools. 

Of rather special interest in this study 
is the fact that among the first twenty- 


and the scale presented by Richard James 
Hurley for evaluating Catholic magazines. 


In 1937 Dr. Walter Crosby Eells on be- 
half of the Co-operative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards prepared “a scale 
based on the composite judgments of 
some two hundred selected librarians, for 
the evaluation of periodicals for general 


purposes for the typical secondary school 
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seven periodicals were evaluated and as- 
signed relative weights varying from one 
to ten.” 


Before Dr. W. C. Eells’ study was 
made, there was no suitable method of 
measuring the quality and value of peri- 
odicals. Some of the titles listed in his 
study are professional magazines for the 
teachers, or for the librarian, as the 
Wilson Library Bulletin; but the greater 
number of magazines are for the use of 
pupils. The scale is so organized that it 
considers the high school library as a 
whole. Since the scale presented by Dr. 
Walter Crosby Eells represents the com- 
posite judgment of so many librarians it 
should be particularly useful where some 
kind of comparative value is needed. 
Due consideration, however, must always 
be given to local conditions and needs. 
And doubtless if the scale were made 
now some changes would be needed to 
bring it up to date. 

Mr. Richard James Hurley, assisted by 
Dr. W. C. Eells, completed a similar sur- 
vey for Catholic magazines in 1940. The 
same methods were used and the same 
range of relative weights varying from 
one to ten were assigned to thirty-three 
Catholic magazines. These constitute the 
recommended supplementary list of 
Catholic magazines.* 

Applying the scale presented by Dr. 
W. C. Eells or the scale by Mr. R. J. 
Hurley to the magazines under considera- 
tion, it was found that the first titles 


2. W. C. Eells, “Evaluation of Periodical Collections ot 
Secondary School Libraries”. Wilson Library Bulletin 
- October, 1937. 
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listed are rated high by either of these 
ratings. And it was also interesting to 
see that as the frequency of the maga- 
zines decreased, the rating given them in 
the scales by Dr. W. C. Eells and Mr. 
R. J. Hurley likewise decreased. 

Another help available to judge the 
value of periodicals is the fact that the 
more worthwhile magazines are indexed 
in the periodical indexes. The indexes 
found in Catholic high school libraries 
are the Reader’s Guide, The Catholic 
Periodical Index, and perhaps the Educa- 
tion Index. These indexes serve as a key 
to the contents of magazines and greatly 
increase their value. 

In listing the magazines most frequent- 
ly found in the high school libraries of 
private Catholic high schools in Illinois,’ 
one finds that the first ten magazines 
listed are indexed in either the Reader’s 
Guide or the Catholic Periodical Index. 
And of the first fifty magazines listed ac- 
cording to frequency, all but eleven are 
indexed in one or more of the three in- 
dexes mentioned. 

The preceding analyses of these lists 
of magazines show that the Catholic high 
school libraries of Illinois have a well 
chosen selection. Although practice does 
not always indicate perfection or even 
desirable status, the high ranking of those 
magazines of greatest frequency in the 
scales prepared by either Dr. W. C. Eells 
or Mr. R. J. Hurley and their inclusion 
in the indexes mentioned are evidences 
that they are among the best. 

Two Catholic magazines, The Mag- 
nificat and The Missionary, are not found 
in these tables because of their low fre- 
quency rating. They could well be in- 
cluded in Catholic high school libraries, 
however, since they are among those 


5. Such a list is found in Table I of the special study 
teferred to in Footnote 1. 


3. W. C. Eells, “Scale for Evaluation of Periodicals in 
Secondary School Libraries’. Wilson Library Bulletin 
11:668-671. June, 1937. 
4. R. J. Hurley, “The High School Catalog Gets Under 
Way”. Part Ii. Scale for Evaluation of Catholic Peri ——— 
World 12:82. December, 1940. 
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rated by Mr. R. J. Hurley. For Catholic 
high school libraries in rural areas Land 
and Home, which first appeared in 
March, 1942, and replaced The Cath- 
olic Rural Life Bulletin, is particularly 
recommended. The Catholic Press Di- 
rectory says it is a “quarterly bulletin 
dedicated to the achievement of eco- 
nomic, social, and spiritual security for 
rural America”. New magazines which 
promise a unique phase of excellence are 
constantly being issued. An example of 
a rather recent publication is a magazine 
for girls, called The Catholic Miss, that 
appeared in the Spring of 1942. This 
magazine attempts to do for the Catholic 
girl what The Catholic Boy is doing for 
the Catholic boy. Both of these maga- 
zines are issued by the same publisher 
and are much alike in format. 

Likewise in the field of general maga- 
zines, Travel and School and Society, 
each with an evaluation of 6 by Dr. W. 
C. Eells, could well have been included. 
These two magazines are also listed fewer 
than three times by the Catholic high 
school libraries of Illinois. Changes in 
quality, in standards, and in format of 
general magazines, as is true in the case 
of Catholic magazines, are also continu- 
ally going on. This past school year, 
Correct English has changed its size. It 
was formerly 83 by 12 inches, now it is 
only 5 by 84 inches; but it contains more 
pages. School Life has been temporarily 
discontinued and Education for Victory 
has replaced it for the duration of the 
war. 

Since magazines are in a stage of con- 
stant change, a continuous evaluation of 
magazine literature must be made before 
deciding what magazines are best for a 
particular high school library. There are, 


6. J. H. Meier, The Catholic Press Directory. 1942. p. 71. 
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however, several general questions that 
are worth considering in every selection. 
Has the magazine an appeal to the high 
school pupil? Will he read it? The 
variety of appeals and the emerging aspi- 
rations of youth, and the range of indi- 
vidual interest and of mental ability con- 
stitute important factors in determining 
the selection of magazines. Questions 
confront the selector of magazines for 
youth: this magazine will be read by what 
reader? Is it the best of its kind in this 
particular field? Those magazines that 
were considered the best are occasionally 
superseded by newer publications promis- 
ing better reading excellence. Another 
question relating to the selection of maga- 
zines concerns whether or not they are 
duplicated by other titles already on the 
list. As wide a spread as possible should 
be the aim, especially when funds allow 
only a limited number. All these factors 
and many more determine the selection 
of magazines in every high school library. 
The librarian in a Catholic high school 
library, moreover, needs also to consider 
the selection of the best Catholic maga- 
zines. The Rev. Quintin J. Malone, As- 
sistant Diocesan Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Wichita, Kansas, has expressed a 
thought in his address on “The Catholic 
Elementary School Library”, which may 
very aptly be applied in selecting maga- 
zines for a Catholic high school library. 
He said: 
“The Catholic school library is called 
upon to make a double contribution. 
It must not only give the ordinary secu- 
lar culture required of all the schools 
in our country, but must also afford a 
distinctly Catholic culture; i.e., an ap- 
preciation of Catholic literature, Cath- 
olic men, Catholic work, and Catholic 
(Concluded ‘on page 123) 
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By Marcaret M. De Liste, Chairman, 


Hospital Libraries Committee; 


St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri 


The hospital library may be thought 
of as a living heart for whose perfect 
functioning the co-operation of several 
parts is necessary. From the administra- 
tor, the heart receives its flesh and blood 
substance of books. Through the librar- 
ian the books go out to the whole organ- 
ism. In that course they pass through 
the arterial channels of doctor, nurse 
and chaplain without whom this life 
stream might be sluggish where it could 
be revivifying, exercising effective biblio- 
therapy. 

There are two elements which guide 
and motivate the heart’s vitality. They 
may be thought of as shields, guarding 
against poison and inactivity. They are 
the Catholic Mind which knows and 
teaches the Catholic way of life through 
the medium of books to patients and the 
Catholic Will which brings that knowl- 
edge to fruition as it serves the sick in the 
spirit of Christ. 

Pointing out the difference between 
the Catholic Mind and the Catholic 
Will, one finds emphasis upon the facts 
that the mind sees; the will obeys. When 
His Holiness, Pius XI, called the people 
to Catholic Action, he called for co- 
operators, not messengers capable only 
of obedience. He sounded the need for 
greater knowledge in mature minds, 
study of the Church by adults, the abil- 
ity to explain Catholic dogma which is 


1. Address delivered at Milwaukee Conference, Thursday, 
June 25, 1942. 


just life as God sees it.2 Books can teach 
it, sometimes, where the stole cannot 
reach. 

There is need for a well directed li- 
brary service within any hospital, to 
transform the weary fracture patient, the 
bored medical patient, the distraught 
thyroid patient, the listless convalescent, 
the troublesome patient under observa- 
tion, into contented, quiet individuals; 
to stave off the loneliness which increases 
at the sound of visiting voices and with 
the coming of evening; to bring rest to 
the patient who must have no visitors, 
who has no special nurse or who has 
none after three o'clock and cannot 
sleep; to steady the restlessness of the 
introspective who distrusts the doctor 
and cannot refrain from delving into his 
own symptoms until imagination has 
multiplied them; to give peace to the 
fidgety woman whose nerves are on edge 
and who has grown overly critical. 

Such natural advantages result from 
every good library service. The prime 
purpose of the Catholic hospital goes be- 
yond all of these: it is supernatural. It 
looks to the soul and seeks, whenever 
possible, through the pages of a book 
which is easy to hold, which has large 
print and conveys its spiritual message 
in appealing manner, to lead the patient 
to look to it, too. It is not going too far 


2. Frank Sheed, “‘Sidelights on the Catholic Literary Re- 
vival.” Address, Catholic Library Association, St. 
Louis Unit, February 22, 1942. 
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to say that the patient expects this. He 
looks for appreciation of higher values 
among all those with whom he has con- 
tact in a Catholic hospital, and he cer- 
tainly expects to be met on his own in- 
tellectual level. Therefore, neglect of 
spiritual needs is neglect of a chance to 
minister to the soul, and the patient, 
himself, experiences disappointment. For, 
spiritual enjoyment is, like the love of 
beauty, mysterious, but not private. A 
man goes to and fro about the daily busi- 
ness of living, but the background of that 
living is emotional experience, the ex- 
perience of love, of parenthood, of be- 
reavement; and the commonplace inter- 
val is, in reality, a preparation for a few 
more eventful hours.’ 

It is the desire of nurse and librarian 
to help in preparation for hours that are 
truly eventful. Looking at our patient, 
we see that his solitude is of the same 
human brand as our solitude, his secret, 
as ours, which no physical proximity 
really touches. He is asking, though he 
may not be aware, whence have I come? 
Wither do I walk? Why do I long for 
an unnameable something, even in my 
fullest hours? What is this dream I have 
of what I want to be, and am not? Why 
do I keep on trying? Why do I suffer, 
and what is death? 

By reason of her hourly contact with 
the patient, the nurse occupies the im- 
portant position of intermediary between 
her patient and the hospital library. Both 
she and the hospital librarian are inter- 
ested, primarily, in the patient. It is 
logical that they assist each other, be, in 
fact, co-workers in the field of Catholic 
Action, prizing their opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of working closely together in 
search of the book which will answer a 


3. Blanche Kelly, The Sudden Rose. Sheed and Ward, 
1939, 
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question, remove a prejudice, awaken 
worthy interest, explain the purpose of 
pain, deepen appreciation of religion and 
the goodness of God rather than simply 
pass time. 

This requires a mutual, deep convic- 
tion that mere passing of the time is 
prostitution of the intelligence and neg- 
lect of the power of the mind. It re- 
quires the greatest tact and the noblest 
concern for one’s fellow being to persuade 
him to read a book which will change 
his whole way of life. It calls for in- 
genuity, and for humility. It requires a 
responsiveness to the hidden weakness 
and nobility of the human soul. It chal- 
lenges the patient to admire the good he 
sees in the library service. Admiration 
is a tribute of the mind, always a gradual 
process between human beings. Once 
the mind is won, the path to spiritual 
conquest is open. 

So, in addition to consideration of the 
interesting variables of former reading 
habits, educational background, occupa- 
tion, social status, life interests and ad- 
vantages, the nurse and librarian co- 
operate with each other, with the doctor, 
with the chaplain, pool their findings, 
and, then, seek to uplift, to make truly 
happy, that is, to Christianize. 


Experience rapidly removes scepticism 
regarding the possibility of persuading 
patients to read books with a spiritual 
trend. The trick is to have the right 
book and the right approach. One day, 
the hospital admitted a middle aged man, 
an alcoholic addict, troubled also by do- 
mestic difficulties, oppressed by the war 
situation and ashamed of his own weak- 
ness. An Irish biography to flatter his 
nationality, Mauriac’s France, My Coun- 
try, to encourage his interest in world 


affairs, and Myles Connolly’s Mr. Blue 
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to turn his mind to spiritual values, were 
left on his bedside table while he napped, 
accompanied by a note from the librar- 
ian giving a brief gist of each book. The 
note had been written to impress him 
with the personal interest taken in him. 
After a week, he returned the books. 
“Thanks,” he said, “Thanks, particularly 
for Mr. Blue. I really enjoyed that. It 
has a definite message.” There was 
something in his eye which hinted of his 
awareness of the deliberate choice made 
for him, but he had not minded. He 
really seemed to want to express his 
gratefulness for that, most of all, with- 
out saying so. Had the book been picked 
haphazardly, or quickly, even in answer 
to his own request, the gay and whimsi- 
cal, searchingly Christian Mr. Blue would 
not have reached him. Experience proves 
that a patient will welcome a tactful, 
sincere effort to give him something that 
will make him think, even pray. 


Another patient asked for a book, and 
the librarian stopped in the room to in- 
quire what he wanted. He was thirst- 
ing for relief from monotony. He was a 
man of about forty, a non-Catholic, a 
tradesman, a little rough. With other 
books to be returned to the library, the 
librarian happened to be carrying the 
slender The Voice of Trappist Silence 
by Fred Holmes. Wanting to forestall 
request for another book before this one 
was tried, seeking to give this man a 
glimpse of a religious community which 
by the dramatic appeal of its very auster- 
ity might intrigue him, deliberately, she 
said: “But you wouldn’t care for this, 
would you?” and held out the book, leaf- 
ing through it to enable the patient to 
glimpse the pictures and see the dedica- 
tion to Glenn Frank. Whether the pa- 


tient was impressed by the dedication to 
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Glenn Frank or not the librarian never 
discovered, but he wanted “to try” the 
book. The next day he reported that he 
had enjoyed his first good sleep in five 
nights, that “just looking at that guy’s 
face” rested him. He was discharged 
the following day, so no further work 
could be done on this apparently favor- 
able beginning. Yet, it is not unlikely 
that he will remember that he found his 
rest after looking on the face of a Trap- 
pist monk. 

It is worth risking criticism, or being 
thought “simple”, to discover how far a 
little daring can go and that a man is 
more amenable to spiritual influence 
than he is sometimes credited with being. 


An essential requisite for actual therapy 
with. books is that the patient be met on 
his own level. It was through a genuine 
share in a patient’s love for symphonies 
that she was persuaded to read Boud- 
reaux’ The Happiness of Heaven. The 
conversation had been manoeuvered 
about the duration of pleasures, such as 
music, and the promise of their endur- 
ance and perfection in heaven. The pa- 
tient read the book and soon evinced a 
gradual but really increased attachment 
to Christ and the Mass. Her life and 
attitude were changed to the extent that, 
for Christmas that year, she presented 
her relatives with a spiritual bouquet of 
Masses and Stations of the Cross. 


A young mechanic, a Catholic, greatly 
in need of trust in God and assurance 
that prayer brings true peace of mind, 
accepted Boudreaux’ God, Our Father, 
as much from reluctance to give offense 
by refusal as from any motive except a 
possible curiosity. His stand-offish atti- 
tude toward prayer and Holy Com- 
munion was rapidly warmed by the read- 
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ing of this little book which, for most 
patients, will silence fear forever. 


A doctor’s wife was forced to leave 
her soldier-surgeon husband in Honolulu 
last December. They had been together 
in foreign parts and had been forcibly 
separated the previous war. At the time 
of hospitalization, she had spoken to him 
only once without being allowed to know 
where he was or how long it would be 
before more certain information would 
be given. She was delicate, middle-aged, 
without children and with no relatives 
near enough to visit her. Disappoint- 
ment over her plans for retirement with 
her husband to suburban residence was 
so keen as to add to her physical weak- 
ness. After her third recovery from 
pneumonia, the future seemed almost too 
black to face. Having welcomed geo- 
graphic magazines which pictured vari- 
ous portions of Australia where she had 
reason to believe her husband was sta- 
tioned, she confessed one day that she 
was not accepting things in the Christian 
spirit, that she was “just taking it”. When 
assured that this, in itself, required cour- 
age, she expressed a ready willingness to 
read Caryll Houselander’s book, This 
War Is the Passion. The fact that it was 
written by a young laywoman in the 
thick of London bombings gave it an 
added weight of appeal. “I have a new 
outlook on the war, now,” the patient 
said, a note of surprise at herself in her 
voice, “I’m much happier about my own 
part in it, really.” The book is a “must” 
on the list of anyone desiring seriously to 
ally herself with the spiritually victorious 
side. Its picture of the thirty-year old 
Christ, loath to leave the beauty of a 
world which His Father had made and 


found good; the comparison of a scrupu- 
lous soul, unhappy, servile, with a loved 
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wife who regales her bewildered husband 
with introspective accusations of her 
shortcomings, instead of meeting him at 
the end of the busy day with trust in his 
love; the genuine seeing of Christ in the 
wounded who crowd ill-smelling shelters 
are not easily forgotten. Its experience 
is one to be shared. 


These tactics need not be modified in 
dealing with religious patients. It would 
be regrettable for a religious to find that 
she must go over spiritual ground lost 
during convalescence while her body was 
healing. The protracted reading of de- 
tective yarns and light novels does not 
refine spiritual sensibilities. One grows 
happily accustomed to the expressed 
gratefulness of seminarians and religious 
who find understanding of their needs 
reaching out to help them continue the 
constructive thinking which must be re- 
laxed during hospitalization, instead of 
having to shy away from completely dis- 
tracting reading or commit themselves to 
recommendations of books which prove 
unsuitable. 


Through the hands of the nurse and 
the librarian, Catholic literature can be- 
come a translation of a way of life, in- 
timate and dependable, day after day. 
Sick human beings are susceptible to 
suggestion. Sometimes, they are very 
much like children, some of them already 
well trained, some of them docile, some 
of them obdurate in clinging to false 
values. All of them are dependent in 
their illness, sufferers not only from ill- 
ness but from circumstances incident to 
their treatment, cut off from family, 
friends, ordinary occupations of life, iso- 
lated in the midst of people who, how- 
ever kind, are strangers.*. It may pro- 


4. Stephen J. Brown, S.J., Libraries and Literature from a 
Catholic Standpoint, Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 1937. 
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voke a smile to emphasize this helpless- 
ness, yet it must not be under-estimated. 
The word “under-estimated” is used de- 
liberately, stressing this: it offers rich op- 
portunity for making the most of a child- 
like receptivity and of the dignity with 
which nurse and librarian are invested 
when they, concerned for the human soul, 
minister to not just a child, appealing in 
helplessness, but to a child of God. 
Without appearing too sanguine, one 
may say that there is a certain manner 
of approach which can be cultivated, a 
“bedside book manner” which is firm in 
confidence of the right book, the useful 
book, and humble in a real willingness 
to serve. It develops an art of “indirect 
conquest”, of graceful begging and, some- 
times, in the commonsense of charity, the 
gilded pill. Novel reading can be dis- 
cussed in this connection. For, whether 
it is spiritual reading or a good story 
which appeals, as Christ appealed His 
speech (one has only to read the Gos- 
pels), to the emotions, the office of bib- 
liotherapy remains the same. The deeper 
purpose grows easier of accomplishment 
with fiction, as one practices this theory: 
it is not like teaching something for which 
the patient has no trained faculty. Every- 
one desires happiness: goodness, the 
source of happiness, when made attrac- 
tive in the pages of a novel, has irresistible 
drawing power. Almost too obvious to 
mention is the fact that the course of a 
best seller is governed entirely by the 
publicity technique employed to promote 
it. Often, a good novel sinks into ob- 
scurity simply because it has not been 
given the powerful momentum of ex- 
tensive and expensive advertising. An 
example of this is The Family; reviewers 
now admit their own failure to judge it 
according to its high merit. The sequel 
by the same author will establish it, be- 
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latedly, along with the second novel, in 
public favor.’ 

Nowadays, there are novels of society, 
as Dudley’s and Baring’s, the military 
novel, as Johnston’s The Long Roll and 
Oemler’s Johnny Reb, Nathan’s delicate 
war-tale, They Went on Together, the 
art and culture novel, as Horgan’s Fault 
of Angels, and the character novel. The 
novel of character does two things: at- 
tracts congenial readers to itself and pro- 
vokes analysis of the character about 
which the story is. This analysis may go 
on very swiftly or unconsciously on the 
patient’s part, but it does go on. This is 
the great value of the strong character 
novel. The reader, consciously and un- 
consciously, reasons along with the char- 
acters in the book and arrives at the ulti- 
mate logical conclusion offered when the 
book closes its final chapter. Three gen- 
eral novels beckon with bright and last- 
ing charm: Noyes’ No Other Man, Hal- 
leck’s Mirror for Toby, and Fleury’s Faith 
the Root. There is a division among 
character novels. Some are called “pur- 
pose-novels”, such as propaganda novels, 
novels with an apologetic theme, as those 
of Phillip Gibbs and Owen Francis Dud- 
ley. These in no wise are to be dis- 
criminated against. They have their spe- 
cial usefulness which is to be cultivated 
and used where the most good may be 
done with them. 

Many persons who do not understand 
or even like a publicized book will ask 
for it in the hospital where they have a 
rare leisure hour for reading, pretend to 
want it, or persuade themselves that they 
do want it simply because they are afraid 
of turning a deaf ear to the loud voice of 
bally-hoo. The important memoranda 


5. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., address, ‘“‘Best Sellers and 
Why?” Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri, 
January 11, 1942. 
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for the nurse and librarian in this regard 
are: there is not a danger of being goody- 
goody, but of being too normal; that just 
giving a book to a patient is not biblio- 
therapy.® 


Book selection and bibliotherapy are 
not synonymous terms. Book selection 
is negative in its action. It eliminates all 
questionable books — books which are 
harmful from a hospital point of view. 
Bibliotherapy is positive and active. Hos- 
pital themes, although they tend to flat- 
ter the would-be initiate into the pro- 
fessional secrets of men and women in 
white, are, generally speaking, taboo.’ 
Among these are The Citadel, with its 
final, tragic beauty; Magnificent Obses- 
sion by Douglas because of the shadow 
over the surgery; Sorrel and Son by Deep- 
ing for the presence of cancer. Distrust 
of the doctor, fear of hospital procedure, 
anxiety concerning the outcome of oper- 
ative treatment, disillusionment of the 
dramatic hospital ideal pre-conceived are 
unnecessary risks. Novels in which char- 
acters succumb to tuberculosis, cancer, or 
in which phrases such as “lingering ill- 
ness”, “incurable disease”, “gnawing, con- 
stant pain”, and the like occur should 
not be on hospital library shelves and 
should never be passed from nurse to 
patient in individual lending. In any 
case, individual lending of books either 
from patient to nurse or the passing of a 
book from patient to patient by the nurse 
is against library ruling and may undo in 
one case what has been built up in an- 
other. After books are returned by the 
patient, then they can be drawn by the 
nurse in her own name. Until returned, 
the books are in the patient’s name to 
whom they were originally issued. Rather 


6. Stephen J. Brown, S.J., Libraries and Literature from a 
Catholic Standpoint, Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 1937. 

7. E. K. Jones, Hospital Libraries, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 1939. 
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let there be a slight inconvenience of 
waiting, if need be, than that an unwise 
choice be mechanically made through 
use of another patient’s “prescription”. 

The physician will always be the arbi- 
trator and counsellor of the books his 
patient reads. This will be true particu- 
larly of psychiatric cases, where serious 
reading is prescribed as well as the one 
which called for this antidote, written 
in the doctor’s hand on the patient's 
menu card: “Cobb’s Anatomy”. This is 
a good book to read for fifteen to thirty 
minutes before turning out the light. 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch is good 
for you to read, say, one chapter a. m., 
afternoon and evening. 

Each experiment with a book and a 
patient adds knowledge and _ increases 
understanding of human nature. Con- 
sultation afterward with the librarian can 
be as mutually helpful as concerted effort 
during the patient’s stay in the hospital. 
Browsing in the library whenever pos- 
sible, to become acquainted with it, keep- 
ing up with weekly book reviews in re- 
liable sources, following suggested read- 
ing lists and then, with the librarian, 
applying books to patients can make the 
art of bibliotherapy a truly living thing, 
part of general experience, broadening 
and applicable during an entire lifetime, 
as well as a professional career. Short 
notes on successes and failure can soon 
accumulate into an interesting personal 
file. 

A book, then, if it is the right book, 
can do a great deal. It can stimulate 
to pleasant and healthful mental ac- 
tivity; it can calm; it can occupy; it can 
be a companion; it can divert; it can 
strengthen; it can influence; it can reveal 
Christ; it can bring a soul back to God. 

It is precisely this last office which en- 
lists the co-operation of the chaplain who 
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can often indicate the stage of spiritual 
interest or the spiritual need expressed 
by a patient presenting this side of his 
character only to him. These half a 
dozen titles suitable for persons inter- 
ested in the Church are suggested: 
Through Hundred Gates by Lamping, es- 
pecially good because of its many stories 
of conversion; Fast By the Road by John 
Moody, a good “story book”, not preachy, 
written by the “Bible of Wall Street”; 
Autobiography of a Campaigner for 
Christ will strike interest among Jews 
and people who have false social prin- 
ciples; Rome From Within by Selden P. 
Delaney, former Episcopalian minister, 
will appeal to the intellectual class of 
readers; The Question Box, and Radio 
Replies have universal appeal; The Faith 
of Millions by O’Brien will meet the in- 
tellectual groper after truth half way. 


As a general rule, books on psychology 
tend only to aggrevate a disturbance and 
increase self-consciousness. Such books 
are never proffered without doctor’s sug- 
gestion. 


A good laugh is as beneficial as any 
tonic. Will Rogers, Wodehouse, or 
Irving Cobb for those who want a side- 
splitting spree, but not for surgical re- 
coveries! Excuse It, Please! by Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, particularly the skits “Room 
Service” and “On Horseback Riding”; 
Britannica Waives the Rules, satirical 
comic essays almost as good as With 
Malice Towards Some; essays of the in- 
imitable Mr. Dooley; the sallies of Mrs. 
Crowley, Herself; Jerome’s Idle Thoughts 
of An Idle Fellow; Butler’s Pigs is Pigs; 
Why Babies? by Louise Campbell; the 
sprightly Miss Buncle’s Book, by D. E. 
Stevenson. Humor is the most potent 
remedy for the feeling of lack-a-daziness 
which is forerunner of depression in pa- 
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tient’s mind and heart. Humor, how- 
ever, cannot be recommended half- 
heartedly. Relish must be in the voice 
and a gleam of enjoyment in the eye. 
An insincere effort to cheer up is fatal. 


Constant doing improves one’s method. 
Gentle, persevering patience with one’s 
own efforts is conducive to success. “The 
books you give may carry ideas of triumph 
through determination, but most of all 
your personalities . . . must stimulate the 
feeling of adequacy and confidence in 
other people. Insecure, fear-ridden people 
who become ill, often show intensifica- 
tion of their fears. Others who have 
risen above submerged fears in every day 
life find themselves victims of these 
buried fears when illness overtakes them. 
Patients need to be stimulated to a feel- 
ing of adequacy if they are to be freed 
of corroding fears. Anxiety meuroses 
often result from faulty convalescence. 
Physical recovery is not enough. Mental 
and emotional recovery must take place 
if the convalescence is to be considered 
successful.’’6 


Older patients, although  ultra-con- 
servative in their lives, will like to read 
of adventures in the lives of others. A 
biography of that valiant widow, Mother 
Seton, the blithe youth and fortitude of 
Rose Hawthorne before Sorrow Built A 
Bridge, the life of St. Vincent de Paul, 
who started his life work at fifty, are a 
few genuinely workable biographies. Pa- 
tients may not know, before they read, 
that they can enjoy such reading. This 
can be determined only through thought- 
fulness, intelligence and tact. Too, one 
has to have consideration for those with 
whom conservatism is deeply a part of 
their nature. It is folly to try to change, 


8. Byrd Arnold Smith, Creative Therapy, Wilson Library 
Bull. 16:529 (Mar. 1942). 
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immediately, a viewpoint of middle age. 
Often, it is unkind to make an obvious 
attempt to do so for fear of causing a 
feeling of inferiority. Age is sensitive to 
its own lack of youth and a patient, be- 
cause of the physical condition, is fre- 
quently vulnerable to quick offense. 
Rather, with kindness and foresight, a 
book within a patient’s sphere of interest 
will “touch the spot”, if the one making 
the suggestion has the unshaken belief 
that there is a spot to be touched and 
that, somehow, it can be touched. With- 
out ever yielding to pessimism, or to a 
weak sharing of a melancholy mood, the 
younger selector of reading can brighten 
an outlook, build up hope. There is to 
be complete lack of false human respect 
in suggesting the life of a saint instead 
of the life of an explorer when the need 
is for fundamental refreshment of spirit. 


The other day a diabetic patient was 
admitted to the hospital. She was the 
middle aged mother of a boy of high 
school age, a normal, healthy boy. She 
asked for a biography and her doctor had 
expressed a wish that she not be given 
anything that would require much effort. 
Lucille Borden’s Sing to the Sun, novel 
centering about St. Francis and the 
young, golden-haired St. Clare, was de- 
cided upon as a compromise. It developed 
that the patient was nervously tired in a 
fatigue that had accumulated during 
years of contact with a family of husband 
and son whose active, demanding tem- 
perments were the opposite of her more 
calm and sensitive one. Too, she was as 
much concerned about finding books 
suitable for her son as for herself. This 
reading interest proved to be almost occu- 
pational therapy for her. The “fluttery 
feeling” was complained of less and less. 
She read Hull’s Formation of Character, 


remarking on its helpfulness in training 
“the baby, the boy, the man”; then Wil- 
liamson’s Great Catholics, citing the 
sketch of Cardinal Hayes by Fulton Sheen 
as having already interested her son; 
finally, By Post to the Apostles which 
her son asked to take home with him to 
finish. He had read the sketch of Saint 
Peter to his mother during a visit one 
evening when conversation lagged be- 
tween them. There are any number of 
adventure stories which are just as posi- 
tively uplifting: Finn’s, Boynton’s, Spald- 
ing’s. The good qualities of the attrac- 
tive hero invariably lead to and are re- 
sponsible for the happy ending and ulti- 
mate success of the hero. They are real 
“thrillers” and boys like them, and there 
is much religion treated “ex professo”. 
It was the unusual boy who enjoyed By 
Post to the Apostles, or was it that psy- 
chologically, everything was conducive 
to make it “take”? 


For the mothers of educated daughters 
grown, Into Their Company discloses ad- 
vantages, dangers and possibilities of 
splendid, vibrant happiness within any 
walk of life. 


Deserving a place by itself, is that very 
lovely little book by Lillian Clark, “I 
Belong to God” which should be in 
every child’s hands on his or her sixth 
birthday, or as soon as reading is 
mastered. 

For an older woman there is, also, The 
Goodly Heritage, the rich, personal ac- 
count of a young girl born a generation 
ago, not afraid to face family opposition, 
take a few dollars and brave the big city 
of Chicago, teach in a country school to 
a frightening array of boys larger and 
older than she and, thereafter, carve her- 
self a niche in Minnesota where she grew 

(Concluded on page 123) 


Best Sellers of 1942 


By EuGENE P. Editor, 


Best Sellers, University of Scranton, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Last year in the United States approxi- 
mately 9,000 books were published. Of 
these the majority were titles issued for 
the first time; others were reprints and 
revised editions of earlier publications. 
Of the six or seven thousand new titles 
only 275 attained the status of best 
sellers, a very small number indeed, yet 
this 4 of 1% received more publicity and 
were subject to more discussion than the 
other 994%. They formed the nucleus 
of thousands of circulating library col- 
lections now found in almost every book- 
store, major department stores and drug- 
stores; in every community these were 
the books chosen for readings; their au- 
thors were in popular demand as travel- 
ing lecturers and after-dinner speakers; 
in countless instances their plots were 
revived on the motion-picture screen and 
the stage. Like the oft-dropped stone, 
the ripples from the 1942 best seller will 
reach, through reprint editions, those on 
the economic periphery and, through the 
visual versions of the movies, those on 
the intellecutal periphery. 

The purpose of this brief paper is to 
evaluate, from a moral aspect primarily, 
the 1942 best sellers. Since there are 
many lists issued we have decided to 
limit our selection to the one appearing 
weekly in Books of the New York Herald- 
Tribune in which we find on the average 
twenty to twenty-five titles of fiction and 


a slightly larger number of titles in non- 
fiction; since some sixty-odd bookstores 
from fifty-two different cities send in re- 
ports for this list, it provides the best 
cross section of what America is reading. 
In a tabulation of all titles on the Herald- 
Tribune list from Jan. 4 to Dec. 27, 1942 
we find a total of 121 novels and short 
stories and 154 works of non-fiction, a 
total of 275 books we should have read 
to be completely au courant with literary 
fashion and the Joneses. Since this is a 
rather large and unwieldy number to 
evaluate we have decided to make a 
sampling consisting of those titles of fic- 
tion which attained at least the tenth 
position on the list sometime during the 
year. Applying this criterion of selection 
we reduce the fiction titles from 121 to 
sixty, almost 50% of the total. 

This list of sixty novels is our raw ma- 
terial. To them we have already ap- 
plied through the bi-weekly review Best 
Sellers moral principles of criticism rather 
than the exclusively literary and oppor- 
tunistic principles of many reviewers in 
the literary supplements. Perhaps it 
would not be inappropriate to restate 
the aims with which Best Sellers was 
launched: 


The reviewing policy of Best Sellers 
deviates from that of other services in 
that it is intended to be an aid for 
those persons who are unable to read 
every item as it is published and yet 
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who require the rather complete sum- 
mary of a book because of their re- 
sponsibility in selecting books and 
guiding the reading of others. Pri- 
marily, our reviews will give a major 
part of the plot of novels and an ade- 
quate synopsis of non-fiction titles. 
Since a knowledge of the complete 
story is necessary for recommending 
or disapproving books, it will be neces- 
sary to discuss books in their entirety. 

The content of the reviews will in- 

clude a brief synopsis in which the 
major problem and its solution are 
stated; a general note on setting or 
background; time or period; diction 
and style; incidents of immorality or 
doubtful morality; manner in which 
the leading characters are presented; 
and, specific references to passages of 
doubtful morality. 

Each review concludes with one of 

these judgments: 

1. Recommended for family use. 

2. a. Recommended for adults only 
because of slightly immoral 
incidents, language, etc. 

b. Recommended for adults only 
because of content and style 
too advanced for adolescents. 

3. Recommended only to special 

classes of adults. Books in this 
category have something of value, 
e.g., the analysis of Communistic 
methods in Valtin’s Out of the 
night, yet have so many objec- 
tionable features that they can- 
not be indisciminately recom- 
mended to all adults. 

4. Not recommended to any class of 

reader. 


Throughout the year 1942 we have re- 
viewed in Best Sellers the sixty top rank- 
ing fiction titles with these results: Class 
l, “for family reading” contains fourteen 
titles such as Werfel’s Song of Bernadette, 
Cannon’s Look to the mountain and 
Fedorova’s The children; Class 2, “harm- 
less for the average adult”, has twenty- 
two titles, e.g., Tolstoy’s War and peace, 
Nordhoff and Hall’s Botany Bay and 
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Segher’s Seventh cross. Few if any of 
these thirty-eight novels are indispen- 
sable or even important books; they are 
recommended simply because they pro- 
vide good recreational reading. Some, 
such as Werfel’s Song of Bernadette and 
Stewart’s Storm are extraordinarily good; 
most of them are purely recreational as 
Kent’s Mrs. Appleyard’s year, MacInnes’ 
Assignment in Brittany and Macardle’s 
The uninvited. 


When we come to analyze the twenty- 
two titles classified as acceptable only for 
the most mature adults or wholly con- 
demned we can be more specific. By 
far the chief reason for partial or total 
condemnation is that of portraying in a 
favorable manner sexual immorality. 
Eighteen of the twenty-two are con- 
demned wholly or partially because they 
condone such sins as trial marriage, pre- 
marital relations, adultery, etc. One, 
Aldridge’s Signed with their honor, is dis- 
approved because of excessive profanity, 
included in the book version after it had 
been deleted from a serial version ap- 
pearing in Collier’s. Hicks’ Only one 
storm is partially condemned because it 
advocates birth control slightly and has 
little positive value, Cozzens’ Just and 
the unjust because it advocates steriliza- 
tion and is slightly anti-Catholic. 


From the year’s reviews in Best Sellers 
we can arrive at some evaluation of the 
two major book clubs. There can be no 
doubt that selection of a book by the 
Book of the Month Club or the Literary 
Guild makes that book a best seller. Dur- 
ing the year 1942 each selection of these 
two clubs appeared as a best seller with 
the Book of the Month choices placing 
much higher, on the average, in the best- 
selling lists. Morally, too, the Book of 
the Month selections are superior. Of 
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its seventeen books (including a number 
of joint selections), nine were recom- 
mended for family reading, six for all 
adults and only two for the most mature 
adults. Of the twelve Literary Guild 
selections, three were recommended for 
the family, four for adults and two for 
special groups of adults while three were 
completely condemned. 

A subject analysis of the seventeen 
Book of the Month selections and of the 
twelve Literary Guild selections of 1942 
reveals that of the fifteen novels, eight 
were historical novels, two were purely 
of the recreational and “escape” variety 
and one was psychological against a legal 
background. The fourteen non-fiction 
selections contained six biographies rang- 
ing from the scholarly life of Columbus 
by Morison to Skinner’s Our hearts were 
young and gay. Current affairs were 
analyzed in five books such as Roussy de 
Sales’ Making of tomorrow and Sever- 
sky’s Victory through air power; there 
were two works of travel and description 
and one strictly historical work. In fic- 
tion the predominant trend toward his- 
torical fiction is linked to the emphasis 
on current affairs in non-fiction. 

From the 1942 best sellers we can 
draw a few general conclusions: 

1. Approximately 25% of novels are 
suitable for family use and about 60% 
for adult reading. 

2. The chief reason for total or partial 
disapproval of the other 40% of novels 
is the favorable treatment of illicit sexual 
relations. 

3. There is no single type of best seller. 
In fiction, there are at least three major 


types: 
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a. Historical novels, e.g., Turnbull, 
The day must dawn; Stern, The 
drums of morning; Tolstoy’s War 
and peace. 

b. Moralizing and religious novels, 
e.g., Werfel’s Song of Bernadette; 
Douglas’s The robe; Cronin, Keys 
of the kingdom. 

c. Romantic and escape fiction, e.g., 
DuMaurier, Frenchman’s Creek; 
Ferber’s Saratoga trunk; Brom- 
field, Until the day break; Mac- 
Innes, Assignment in Brittany. 


4. There is a close relationship be- 
tween best sellers and the movies. Many 
books are sold to the movies before pub- 
cation date, some at exorbitant figures 
as the $300,000 given for Steinbeck’s 
Moon is down. There were two cases 
in 1942 in which movie versions revived 
1940 books and placed them high on the 
best selling lists again, viz., Bellaman’s 
King’s Row and Struther’s Mrs. Miniver. 

5. Despite the relatively small number 
of best sellers (275 in 1942), thirty-one, 
more than 10%, were written by fifteen 
authors (Bellaman, Bemelmans, Brom- 
field, Gunther, Keyes, Knight, Ludwig, 
Rawlings, Reynolds, Riess, Skinner, Stein- 
beck, Thirkell, W. L. White, and B. A. 
Williams). One author, Curt Riess, had 
three books on the 1942 list. 

6. Finally, with few exceptions, cur- 
rent best sellers are not significant books 
nor are they particularly well-written, al- 
though better than most of the other 
1942 titles. Most of them can be called 
pastime reading, similar in style and con- 
tent to Reader’s Digest which has, in- 
cidentally, synopsized them regularly. 


News and Notes 


OREGON-WASHINGTON 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Oregon- Washington Regional Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association held 
its annual meeting in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, December 28-29, 1942. Reverend 
Arthur Wharton, S.J., was host. Present 
at the conference were delegates from 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton. The Most Reverend Gerald Shaugh- 
nessy, Bishop of Seattle, addressed the 
meeting. The Association was honored 
in having the President-elect, Reverend 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York, as guest speaker. 
Besides two formal addresses, which were 
enthusiastically received, Father Bou- 
whuis led several round-table discussions. 

Interest in the Elementary Schools 
Round Table conducted by Sister M. 
Catherine Eileen, S.H.N., Holy Names 
College, Spokane, was augmented by 
Father Bouwhuis’ contribution. He 
pointed out that grade pupils during the 
first four grades love to read but due to 
the utilitarian element entering into the 
reading program of the upper grades 
there is need of judicious guidance on 
the part of the teachers and parents if we 
want sustained interest in those grades. 

At the meeting of the Hospital Li- 
braries Round Table, a stimulating dis- 
cussion was led by the chairman, Sister 
M. Maurilla, Principal of Marycliff High 
School, Spokane. 

The topic of the High School Libraries 
Round Table was, “Ideals That Make 
Poetry Live”. Papers were read by Sister 
M. Albertina, O.P., and Sister Miriam 
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Barbara, S.H.N., both of Seattle. Sister 
M. Mileta, Marycliff High School, Spo- 
kane, acted as chairman. 

Mrs. James McBride, State Study Club 
Chairman of the Catholic Daughters of 
America, Spokane, presided at the 
Readers’ Adviser Round Table. 

One of the General Sessions was de- 
voted to reading clubs. Demonstrations 
were conducted by grade, college and 
adult groups. 


COVELLE NEWCOMB AWARDED 
DOWNEY MEDAL 

The first medal of the newly founded 
Downey Award has been merited by 
Covelle Newcomb for her book, The 
Red Hat, a juvenile biography of Cardi- 
nal Newman. This 1941 award begins a 
series of annual awards to be made in 
the memory of the late Father Francis 
X. Downey, founder of the Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, “for the finest American 
children’s book written in the Catholic 
tradition”. The award was made on the 
afternoon of December eighth, in the 
Garden Terrace Room of the Hotel Mar- 
tinique by Monsignor Philip Furlong act- 
ing for Archbishop Spellman. About 
150 librarians, editors, and authors were 
present as invited guests. 


C.L.A. UNIT MEETINGS 

On October 24, 1942, the fall meeting 
of the Washington - Maryland - Virginia 
Unit was held at the headquarters of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Reverend James J. Kortendick, 
S.S., Chairman, introduced the two 
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speakers, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Michael J. Ready, General Secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, and Mr. William C. Smith, per- 
sonal representative of Bishop Noll in 
the Washington office of the National 
Organization for Decent Literature. 


The fifth meeting of the regional Phila- 
delphia Area Unit was held at La Salle 
College on Sunday afternoon, January 
tenth. The group received a cordial wel- 
come from Brother Emilian, F.S.C., Presi- 
dent of the college. Brother E. Ignatius, 
F.S.C., presided at the meeting. Guest 
speakers were: Mr. Sol Hess, Art Direc- 
tor of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, who spoke on “The Origin 
and Development of Printing Types”, 
and the Reverend W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., 
whose topic was “The Catholic Periodi- 
cal”. A motion picture, “The Manufac- 
ture of a Book”, was shown through the 
courtesy of the Harry C. Viti Bindery, 
Philadelphia. 


PRESIDENT’S GIFT TO C.L.A. 
The Catholic Library Association has 


received a generous contribution from the 
Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, President 
of the Association, in the form of a one- 
hundred-dollar Sustaining Membership 
for the year 1942-1943. In behalf of 
C.L.A. members, the Editor gratefully 
acknowledges Father Shanahan’s gift. 


VICE-PRESIDENT ON LECTURE 
TOUR 


Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., 
Vice-President and President-elect of the 
Catholic Library Association, is complet- 
ing a six-week lecture tour through the 
principal Western States. Father Bou- 
whuis has everywhere been enthusiasti- 
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cally received by members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


WISCONSIN UNIT 
A meeting was held for booklovers in 
the vicinity of Milwaukee on December 
eighth at St. John’s Cathedral High 
School. A short business meeting pre- 
ceded the sectional round tables. 


KANSAS LIBRARIANS 


The Junior Members of the Kansas 
Library Association, under the direction 
of Reverend Boniface Moll, have pub 
lished a Directory of Kansas Librarians, 
1942. An alphabetical and geographical 
list of over 700 librarians with a list of 
the Officers and the new Constitution of 
the Kansas Library Association. Abbey 
Student Press, Atchison, Kansas, 1942. 
Pp. 20. $0.50. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


The Reverend Francis S. Betten, 
S.J., former Librarian at Marquette 
University and prominent for his 
historical writings, died on Decem- 
ber 8, 1942, at the age of seventy- 
nine years. Father Betten was an 
active member of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association and a frequent 
contributor to The Catholic Library 
World. His most recent contribu- 
tion was in behalf of St. Peter Cani- 
sius, whom he advocated as patron 
saint of the library profession. The 
officers and members of the Asso- 
ciation mourn the loss of Father 
Betten. Special tribute will be paid 
to him in the February issue of The 
Catholic Library World. 
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JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


(Concluded from page 103) 

Talbot, F. X. “Cooper and Stories of the Sea.” 

(In: Fiction by its makers, p. 171-8.) 

Treacy, Gerald, SJ. “J. B. Connolly’s Litera- 
ture.” America 23:584-6. October 9, 1920. 
White, T. M. “How I Write Sea Stories.” (In: 

How to write for a living, p. 284-91.) 

Williams, B. C. “James Brendon Connolly.” 

(In: Our short story writers, p. 85-104.) 
MAGAZINES IN ILLINOIS 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

(Concluded from page 109) 
conduct. This means that a significant 
part of the library will be of a purely 
Catholic nature, either in subject mat- 
ter or in manner of treatment. It does 
not mean that it will be pietistic, that 
anything with Catholicism all tied up 
in it must be put in the library. Such 
indiscriminate selection of anything 
supposed to be Catholic has in the 
past led to much of the distaste and 
aversion of present-day Catholic litera- 
ture. Neither does it mean that any- 
thing written by a Catholic must be 
included. . . . These points bring to 
mind the necessity for careful selec- 
tion.””? 

The great amount of objectionable ma- 
terial found on magazine stands and in 
other magazine markets to which young 
people have access makes it doubly im- 
portant that the character of reading in- 
terests formed in high school be of special 
significance.8 The tastes which high 
school students develop are determined 
by the reading matter in which their in- 
terest is aroused, and these tastes, in 
turn, condition to a very great extent 
their later reading in adult life. Making 
worthwhile, wholesome, and stimulating 
literature available to high school stu- 


7. Quintin J. Malone, “The Catholic Elementary School 
Library”. National Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin 37:539. August, 1940. 

8. W. S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, Reading Interests and 
Habits of Adults. p. 112. 


dents is thus one of the best means of 
cultivating desirable attitudes and of de- 
veloping discriminating readers. 


CATHOLIC BOOKS IN 
CATHOLIC HOSPITALS 

(Concluded from page 117) 
to be a modern writer of excellent novels. 
For a man, The Last Rustler, breezy, per- 
sonal account of a typical cowboy, is one 
of the few first person narratives which 
takes well (Axel Munthe’s The Story of 
San Michele: standing high in this class 
except for its medical flavor undersirable 
for all types of patients); for either man 
or woman, Moody’s Fast by the Road. 
Past reading habits are often the sole 
means of reviving reading interest. A 
younger mind reaches out for new im- 
pressions; the older mind needs drawing 
out and smiling encouragement and ap- 
proval and, sometimes, adept correction 
of mistaken taste. If only this value 
could be fully appreciated: that of being 
a step ahead of patients with a better 
book, of having its title waiting on 
tongue’s end for suggestion at the right 
time! 

When your patient does not look for- 
ward, do him that charity and lend him 
your spiritual eyes! You automatically 
lengthen your own vision by so doing. 

As Catholics, you need never sur- 
render to the boredom you find around 
you, not, that is, if you are keeping your 
own Faith alive in your daily living. 
There should be something vital in you, 
something that will make itself felt. You 
should not only find Christ in touch of 
wounded flesh, you should, with book- 
therapy, give of your own spiritual store, 
thinking, “you who touch me, touch 
Christ”, for it is literally true. Never 
doubt that this will make you happy in 
your personal life; dynamic, efficient in 
your nursing art! 


Book Reviews 


Subject guide to reference books. By Herbert 
S. Hirshberg. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1942. Pp. xvi, 259. $4.00. 42-36274 

The professional library school has frequently 
been challenged by the apparent lack on the part 
of its students of a coordinated knowledge of 
reference tools and of subject mastery. The Dean 
of the School of Library Science of Western Re- 
serve University has attempted to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice, which consensus 
of opinion declares is the crux of the problem, 
by going to the professional field for the ma- 
terials upon which to build an adequate plan of 
preparation or training in reference techniques. 
He has culled from the reference files of five 
large libraries the questions most frequently asked 
and which he considers most typical of reference 
service. These were analyzed to determine the 
materials necessary to the solutions of these 
queries and essential to the theory as well as t 
the function of good reference service. 

The student must be trained not for the un- 
usual reference task but in the search for answers 
to questions frequently asked. The proper kind 
of training and experience will develop the finesse 
required of the expert. The author intends his 
work primarily for the student but also hopes to 
point the way or to recall reference facts once 
learned when the need arises. 

The “guide” is arranged alphabetically by units, 
or bibliographies of reference tools, on more than 
two hundred selected subjects beginning with 
“Abbreviations” and ending with “Zoology”. 
These units are again regrouped, for instruc- 
tional purposes, into eleven classes, namely, Busi- 
ness, Fine Arts, General Works, Geography, His- 
tory and Biography, Language, Literature, Philos- 
ophy, Religion, Science and Technology, and 
Sociology. “Science and Technology,” for ex- 
ample, includes such topics as Aeronautics, Air 
Conditioning, Electroplating, Machine Shop Prac- 


tice, Radio, Refrigeration, Welding, and many 
other allied topics. 

Because of the scope of The Subject Guide it 
is particularly adapted to classroom work. The 
repeated listings of the same titles under various 
subject headings achieve a coordination of sub- 
ject coverage so necessary in theory and so prac- 
tical in the normal range of reference collections 
in typical libraries. This fact points up the need 
for development of facile and maximum use of 
usual reference tools. 

It is not intended that the recent work super- 
sede the use of Mudge’s Guide to Reference 
Books either as a basic textbook, or as a bibliog- 
raphy of reference material for the book selector, 
but rather that it guide the inexperienced refer- 
ence librarian. The coordination of its listings 
by subject presents an integration of reference 
materials heretofore unavailable in print. More- 
over, the lack of complete bibliographic data and 
“» inclusion of the latest issues and editions 
vniy of continuations necessitate the use of 
Mudge both for bibliographic and order work. 


The letter “H” in the index attests further the 
limitations of the new title, with its 108 entries, 
while Mudge lists nearly four times as many, with 
but forty-four titles appearing in both. Here is a 
wide difference of opinion upon what constitutes 
essential reference material. 

Appendices A and B are supplementary lists 
of some 400 titles not to be found in Mudge, and 
a unit on the theory of reference. But one ques 
tions the listing here of an entry such as: “Car- 
negie hero fund commission. 2307 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.” The suggestion of a manual, 
soon to appear, ought to help considerably in the 
use of the Guide as a supplementary textbook in 
reference courses. 

In an age of typographical art there is some- 
thing to be desired in the printing of Dr. Hirsh- 
berg’s book. Greater variety in type would vastly 
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improve the page set-up and achieve the added 
feature of attraction and legibility. Author en- 
tries and annotations could thus be differentiated 
by emphasis and subordination. These features 
of its printing will not favorably impress students 
of Reference and Bibliography who are trained 
to recognize results of typography. 

The accelerated program operative in. the pres- 


ent emergency is responsible for a new kind of. 


curriculum closely akin to the purpose for which 
the reviewer considers the best possible use to be 
made of The Subject Guide, namely, the “re- 
fresher” course. 


Resources of New York City libraries. A sur- 
vey of facilities for advanced study and research. 
By Robert B. Downs. Sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Board of Resources of American Libraries. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1942. Pp. 
492. $4.50. 42-23382 

Mr. Downs, the Director of Libraries at New 
York University, has done the librarians of New 
York City and scholars working here, a distinct 
service in the comprehensive volume inspired by 
the American Library Association’s Committee 
on Resources of American Libraries. In keeping 
with the trend of the times to codify the holdings 
of a section in many fields, this volume adequate- 
ly presents the fields covered by the four hun- 
dred public and semi-public libraries of the 
metropolis, with their holdings on every con- 
ceivable subject, numbering in the aggregate more 
than sixteen million volumes. 


Any such survey made of private libraries is 
bound to be out of date as soon as it is isswed, 
holdings are changing hands so frequently. By 
his wise choice of the more static depositories, 
Mr. Downs has given us a finding list that will 
be valuable for many years. Much of the ma- 
terial already available in Brown’s Guide to the 
reference collection of the New York Public 
Library is repeated here, which is as it should 
be. Complete incunabula and serials holdings, 
however, are omitted for the very good reason 
that the subjects are already so adequately han- 
dled, and that the subjects are so specialized and 
exhaustive, though a judicious selection of the 
more frequently demanded items in these cata- 
gories is given. 

We are pleased to have so complete a treat- 
ment of the Libraries of Columbia University, of 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, of the Grolier Club 
and of the Library of the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art. In the general exposition of library re- 
sources available, this last is often overlooked. 
The theological holdings of New York are im- 
pressive and inclusive, though we might object 
to the unhappy phraseology that bunches to- 
gether Jansenism and Jesuitism as forms of Cath- 
Typographically the book is a fine piece of 
work. The complete index, finding list of li- 
braries and ninety-four pages of bibliography, 
with more than eight hundred references to 
printed material concerning the libraries, make it 
an excellent guide to the research worker in the 
New York area. 
BrotHer THomas, F.S.C., 
Manhattan College. 


Photographic reproduction for libraries; a study 
of administrative problems. By Herman H. Fuss- 
ler. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. xii, 218. $3.00. 42-36291 

The conductor of the photography column in 
the Library Journal presents in book form what 
the librarian should know about microphotog- 
raphy. The advantages and use of microfilm, its 
acquisition, cataloging, classification and storage 
conditions are explained for the benefit of the 
library administrator rather than the photographic 
technician. Due attention is given the status of 
photo copying under the copyright law and the 
1935 “fair use” agreement for its bearing on legal 
responsibility of library and patron. 

If a library contemplates installation of reading 
or copying equipment, there are descriptions and 
illustrations of reading machines and copying 
cameras, with the strong and weak points and 
prices of each. The author warns against sinking 
large sums in film processing laboratories unless 
a steady flow of work is anticipated; it is usually 
cheaper to let a commercial firm do copying 
work if the need is infrequent. The library 
would then need only a reading machine to 
make use of films in its own possession. The 
book includes plans and basic engineering re- 
quirements, however, for the library which may 
need its own laboratory. 

This is an excellent survey of the library micro- 
film field, and it can be recommended for every 
library which plans to use film or is already 
doing so. 

RevereND THomas J. SHANAHAN, 
St. Paul Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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New Books 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Pro Parvulis Book Club 
November-December 
Group One: Younger Children 
Hurrett, Grace. The Church’s play. 
Sheed, 1942. Pp. 98. $1.50. 
A liturgical cycle of the Mass the year round, 
presented colorfully and very appealingly as 
a great drama. 
THOBURN, JEAN. Away in a manger. 
Stoo University Press, 1942. Pp. 94. 
rn anthology of Christmas verse dating from 
earliest Christmas times. The Pro Parvulis 
edition carries the Imprimatur. 


Group Two: Boys 10-15 Years 

Live, ALicE and JOHANSEN, ALice. The 

mystery of the Mahteb. Longmans, 1942. 

Pp. 237. $2.25. 
Ethiopia of the thirteenth century, when the 
blacks were Christian and held the Faith. A 
tale of mystery and intrigue, and the forces 
of Mohammedanism then commencing to 
make way. Absorbingly interesting and pro- 
vocative of thought. 

Group Three: Girls 10-15 Years 

Unpset, Sicrip. Happy times in Norway. 

Knopf, 1942. Pp. 225. $2.00. 
Madame Undset relives the family life of her 
children and her home in the Norway before 
this war. She relates its happy times and 
because she is Madame Undset gives us a 
vividly written little book that girls will enjoy 
especially. It has a quite homey flavor, a 
pleasant, yet thoughtful serenity. 

Talbot Club—November-December 

SavaGE, ALMA. Dogsled apostles. Sheed, 


1942. Pp. xv, 231. $2.75. 


Review in November issue, p. 62. 


Biograph 
Hasic, Marion A., O.F. St. Francis 
Solano, apostle of Argentine and Peru. 
St. Anthony Guild, 1942. Pp. 24. $0.05. 
Biography of the great Franciscan missionary 
J . ae America who lived from 1549 to 


Education 
DonNnELLY, Francis P., S.J. Jesuit meth- 
ods in teaching the vernacular. Author, 
Fordham University, 1942. Pp. IL. 


Gratis. 
Emphasis is on teaching the art of composi- 
tion. 

Fiction 

Epwarps, E. J. These two hands. Bruce, 

19942. Pp. 203. $2.25. 42-50835 
These two hands is the heroic story of a mis- 
sioner extremely sensitive to the depressing 
realities with which he is confronted in the 
tropical post to which he is assigned, and of 
his struggle to conquer the over-powering 
fear that rivaled his zeal for supremacy and 
threatened to destroy his own interior peace. 
Recommended for all readers. 


History 
Hotsappce, Ltoyp B. Constantine the 
Great. Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. xix, 


469. $3.00. 

While breaking no particularly new ground, 
Mr. Holsapple makes effective use of the 
traditional sources and secondary works to 
present a very satisfactory account of the 
first Christian Emperor, and gives a well- 
balanced judgment on his historical import- 
ance, especially in relation to the Church. 
Due attention is paid to the time and place 
setting, and the great issues of an era of im- 
mense intellectual pregnancy are explained 
in a readable style. 

Students often find Constantine difficult to 
analyze; this volume captures him securely 
enough, and reveals him as being, even be- 
fore his conversion, a soul naturaliter Chris 
tiana. One of his chief later defects was that 
he almost smothered the Church with his 
embrace as the Fathers at Nicaea would at- 


test. 
Joseph T. Durkin, SJ. 


MarsHALL, ApDaM, S.J. Journal of Father 
Adam Marshall, 1824-1825. Edited by 
Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. University of 
Scranton Press, 1943. Pp. 60. $1.00. 


An interesting and attractive pamphlet edi- 
tion of the diary of the first Catholic priest 
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to hold office on an American ship of war. 
As Schoolmaster and Chaplain to the mid- 
shipmen of the U. S. Ship-of-the-line, North 
Carolina, launched on a diplomatic mission 
of which he was unaware, Father Marshall 
recorded many interesting and humorous in- 
cidents of life on shipboard, and some vivid 
descriptions of significant landmarks: partic«- 
larly noteworthy is his description of the 
great Rock of Gibraltar. The record sur- 
vived Father Marshall who died during the 
homeward voyage and was buried at sea. The 
Editor has taken few liberties with the text, 
so preserving the literary style of the age in 
which it was written. diary is supple- 
mented by a biographical sketch of Father 
Marshall and an tion of the historical 
background. 
Simon, Yves R. The march to liberation. 
Translation from the French by Victor 
M. Hamm. Milwaukee, The Tower 
Press, 1942. Pp. 102. $2.00. 
A further development of the author’s thesis 
(so powerfully presented in his Road to 
Vichy) that stricken France will rise from the 
ashes of her humiliation to a new and grander 
freedom—if Frenchmen retain their faith in 
themselves and in freedom. Simon takes 
his position squarely on the platform of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, and presents the case for the 
Free French with passion and persuasive logic. 
The little volume is a battle cry and an in- 
citement to hope and courage based on the 
realities. In view of our present relations with 
Admiral Darlan! the author’s analysis of the 
Vichy mentality has added point. 
lf a choice must be made, the Road to Vichy 
is a more satisfying amplification of M. 
Simon's, very important views. 


Joseph T. Durkin, SJ. 
Juvenile 


Bepier, Jutie. The important pig. Long- 

mans, Green, 1942. 
Another story of a Christian mission in China 
in which a pig plays his part in the conver- 
sion of a tyrannical mother-in-law. 

Moinar, Ferenc. The blue-eyed lady. 

Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Viking 

Press, 1942. Pp. 46. 
A whimsical story about two orphans, Nanny 
and Pip, sister and brother, and their thrilling 
Christmas experience. With Auntie Finn, 
the youngsters see in a dress wax-model dis- 
played in a department store window, a strong 
resemblance to their dead mother. The story 
of how their mother recognizes them through 
the medium of the wax model is delightfully 
and not too fantastically told. A fascinating 


New Books 


story of make-believe which will a to all 
__ children up to the age of ten. colored ° 
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illustrations make the book especially attrac- 
tive. 
Concetta Rao 

WaGENHAuseER, Nita. Little stories of 
Christ’s miracles. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1942. Pp. 104. $0.50. 

Stories of the miracle at the wedding feast, 

the healing of the lepers, the bedridden and 


many others, designed to appeal to children 
of the middle and upper grades. Illustrated. 


Literature 


SHEED, F. J. Poetry and life. A new an- 
thology of English Catholic poetry. Sheed 
and Ward, 1942. Pp. xvii, 187. $2.50. 
42-14564 
This collection is an expression of Catholic 
philosophy by the great English Catholic 
poets. Further, since the thought represented 
is culled from poets of twelve successive cen- 
turies, the continuity of Catholic thought and 
the immutable character of Catholic prin- 
ciples are proved in unexpected manner and 
in most artistic expression. 
Mr. Sheed’s preface is to be especially com- 
mended. Addressed to the non-readers of 
poetry, it assures them “If you cannot read 
poetry, you have not reached maturity as a 
reader. It would be a pity never to mature.” 
Mr. Sheed offers suggestions to those who 
would learn to read poetry, suggestions that 
are simple and reasonable and that should, 
if followed, result in the discovery of a new 


world of intellectual enjoyment and en- 
lightenment. 
Francis X., S.J. Shining in 


darkness. Dramas of the Nativity and the 
Resurrection. America Press, 1942. Pp. 
v, 153. $2.00. 32-10863 
Thirteen plays re-enacting the human re- 
sponse to the birth and death of Christ, His 
human nature as portrayed in the Child 
at Nazareth and the supernatural goodness 
of Mary. The author brings out the natural- 
ness of the lives of the Holy Family and the 
apostles and disciples of Our Lord. 


Religion 


Brake Ly, Paur L., S.J. We wish to see 
Jesus. Third Series of simple reflections 
on the Sunday and Feast Day Gospels. 
America Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 144. $2.00. 
42-25322 
In this new volume the author continues his 
brief reflections on the Gospels for Sundays 
and the principal Feast Days, covering as in 
two previous volumes, Looking on Jesus, 
and Then Jesus Said, the entire liturgical 
year. A simple and direct aid to meditation 
for the lay person. 
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GreweENn, Rosert F., S.J. His Father’s 
business. Thoughts for these times. 
America Press, 1942. Pp. xlv, 100. $1.50. 
42-25200 
In this book Father Grewen has gathered to- 
gether material usually discussed at retreats 
for lay men. Realizing that it is easier to ac- 
cept what Christ taught once we begin to 
know Christ the Man, the author’s one pur- 
pose is to reveal something of the strength 
and the charm of the Human Christ. The 
crisp style and modern application of his fifty 
brief but extremely painted chapters give the 
book a definite appeal. 
Rev. Thomas J. 


ev. Cawley 
Groote, GerarD. The following of 
Christ. The spiritual diary of Gerard 
Groote (1340-1384), Founder of the 
Brethern and the Sisters of the Common 
Life. Translated into English from origi- 
nal Netherlandish texts as edited by 
James Van Ginniken, S.J., by Joseph 
Malaise, S.J. America Press, 1942. Pp. 
Ixxv, 346. 37-6397 
The editor, in the Introduction to this new 
translation of the book second only to the 
Bible in popularity, outlines and interprets 
the original contents of the diary of Gerard 
Groote and gives a possible explanation of 
the circumstances that led to the confusion 
surrounding the authorship which has for so 
many years been attributed to Thomas a 
Kempis. A comparative table shows the in- 
terpolations, changes, and omissions in the 
Latin edition of Thomas. Notes on the Intro- 
duction are found in the Appendix. 
Monica, Sister. Hope pa ife. Kenedy, 
1942. Pp. 162. $1.35. 43-422 


Hope of life consists of a series of spiritual 
essays written as a guide to those who have 
not used their “little moments of time” to 
become impressed with the eternal truths. 
Representing the meat of many meditations, 
this book possesses a simplicity of language 
in striking contrast to the subjects treated. 
Although, somewhat beyond the depth of the 
ordinary lay person it should prove provoca- 
tive reading for the religious. 
Rev. Thomas J. Cawley 
The Nazi war against the Catholic 
Church. N.C.W.C., 1942. Pp. 83. 
A history of Hitler’s persecution of the Church 
from January, 1933 to the middle of 1942. 
Pius XII and Poland. America, 1942. 


Pp. 32. $0.10. 
A brief survey of “the public pronouncements 
made by Pope Pius XII in favor of Poland 
since March, 1939, the personal letters and 
statements, the war relief efforts for the 
Polish people in Poland and in alien lands, 
= broadcasts delivered over the Vatican 
io”. 


The Catholic Library World 


SisteR OF Notre Dame. A _ book of 

simple words. Kenedy, 1942. Pp. 240. 

$2.00. 
These spiritual reflections and little essays are 
forceful manifestations of the tender sympathy 
and unchanging love that Our Lord showers 
on the poor, the suffering, and the weary of 
heart. An alluring portrait of the Man of 
Sorrows that inspires souls with zeal for imi- 
tation and hope for eternal union with Him 


in heaven. 
Thomas Lalli 


Science 


Conway, Pierre H., O.P. When you 
wish upon a star. Our Sunday Visitor, 
1942. Pp. 23. $0.10. 

Fallacies of astrology. 


Sociology 
CRONIN, JoHN F. The victory of the 
just. Our Sunday Visitor, 1942. Pp. 26. 
$0.15. 
Catholic Hour addresses, September 6-27, 
1942. Contents: In labor and in toil. The 
greatness and littleness of man. These are 
my brothers. God is my Father. 
Lorp, Daniet A., S.J. In praise of fathers. 
Queen’s Work, 1942. Pp. 48. $0.10. 
The spotlight changes from mothers to 
fathers. 
McNass, VINCENT, O.P. Old principles 
and the new order. Sheed and Ward, 
1942. Pp. xvi, 246. $2.75. 


A plea for a Catholic land movement pre- 
sented in a disconnected series of essays, 
talks, reviews and letters. Although often 
provocative it loses force through being repe- 
titious and weak in its factual presentation. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFER- 
ENCE. Youth Department. The Cath- 
olic youth apostolate. N.C.W.C., 1942. 
Pp. 47. $0.15. 


Lectures notes for seminarians designed as an 
orientation course. Youth series, No. 9. 


NATIONAL CounciL oF CATHOLIC WoMEN. 
Safeguarding the home front. A sym- 
posium on the family. N.C.C.W., 1942. 
Pp. 86. $0.25. 


Addresses on family life given at the twenty- 
first annual convention, April 18-23, 1942. 
Contents: Motherhood, by Ignatius Smith, 
O.P. The temple of God, by Rev. Paul 
Tanner. Building vital families, by Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B. The population prospect 
in the South and some of the implications 
to Christian churches, by O. E. Baker. Family 
and parent education panel. Discussion club 


outline. 


